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For the Companion. 
THE SHIPWRECKED DESERTER. 


Lysander Johns was an emigrant from Belfast, 
half Scotch, half Irish—a shrewd, ready man, who 
isd once known good principles, but in conse- 
quence of & roving life, had fallen into bad com- 
pany and bad ways. 

Falling out with his employer under whom he 
had obtained work as a printer, he became en- 
giged in a “strike” for high wages along with 
yveral evil-disposed fellows of his own trade, and 
was induced by them to try his luck as a ‘‘bounty- 
jumper.” ‘ 
le enlisted, accordingly, in a New England reg- 
iment, and was immediately sent to New York, 
regularly enrolled as a soldier in the United 
States’ service, with his bounty-money in his 
pocket. - 

It was long before he found an opportunity to 
exape from his company, for the quarters were 
dosely watched; but one dark, stormy night he 
mde the attempt, and succeeded in concealing 
himself among the wharves ‘under the disguise of 
ssailor, until he could slip on board a South 
American clipper which was to leave port in a 
day or two. . 

A life on the sea was not entirely a new one to 
him, for he had served a little before the mast in 
some of his wanderings, and when the vessel was 
filly away from land he congratulated himself 
mhis good fortune, supposing he should see or 
hear no more of the United States. 

The wind was fair, and the voyage promised 
nost pleasantly until within a few leagues of Porto 
Rico, where the captain intended to stop a few 
days, when one night a storm came on more ter- 
rile than any that the little craft had ever 
weathered. 

One seaman was blown from the rigging in the 
attempt to take in sail, and so little time did the 
hurricane give for preparation that tle mainsail 
and spanker were torn to shreds before they 
could possibly be furled, and loosened gaffs rattled 
and beat about the mast like the sticks of a 
broken umbrella. 

John was a brave man so long as he did his 
duty, but when this furious tempest came he 
thought of his crime and trembled, for his con- 
science told him hé deserved to lose his life. 

The gale blew all the next day without abate- 
ment, and toward the second night the fearful cry 
was made that the ship had sprung aleak! 

Allhands were ordered to the pumps, and every 
effort was made to stay the water that poured into 
the hold. 

Day came again ané still the storm continued. 
Every few minutes an enormous wave would 
sweep the deck, and another sailor was missing 
before noon, who had been washed overboard. 
Johns remembered the story of Jonah, and almost 
determined to let go and follow his last shipmate, 
but love of life prevailed and he worked on at 
the pumps, securing himself like the rest of the 
stilors, by a rope’s end. 

In spite of dll exertions the water gained in the 
bold! Evidently the leak was growing wider, for 
no craft made by human hands could long sustain 
the wrenching of such a storm. 

They attempted to lower the long-boat, for the 
ship was fast becoming water-logged, but a lurch 
with a heavy sea carried it away just as they cut 


in, and almost swamped the vessel her- 
self, 





In that hopeless moment Lysander Johns was 
Rot the only sailor who betook himself to prayer. 
Captain and crew all felt that their gallant little 


thip must go down and they must go down 
with it, 


Some, as a desperate resource, scarce knowing | rest. 


what they did, fastened themselves to hen-coops, 
spars and yards, Johns among the number. 
Towards morning of the third day, to the as- 
tonishment of all, the vessel struck a huge ledge. 
*hé concussion careened her and pitched over- 
board three more of her crew, but the survivors 
elt a gleam of hope in knowing that they were 
Probably near land. 
_*he ship was now helpless and soon went to 
Pieces, while the poor sailors, dashed up and down 
dead weeds in the terrific surf, were cast, 





THE SHIPWRECKED DESERTER. 


desolate little islet in the Caribbean Sea. As the | 
day advanced the storm abated, and the sun shone | 
forlornly on their rocky resting-place. Johns, 
and four others were all that were saved. | 
There was no sign of human habitation, and lit- | 
tle of even vegetable life upon the narrow, lone- | 
some spot where the storm had driven them, but | 
a cask or two of wine and some damaged biscuit, | 
with a few other things which they were able to, 
dind after the sea was calm, thrown ashore with | 
the wreck, sustained them there until they re- 
covered from their bruises and were able to de- 
vise some means of escape from their ocean- 
prison. 

The captain and mate were drowned, and they 
had no nautical instruments to steer their course 
or fix their latitude, but, determined to run any 
risk rather than starve on a barren rock in the sea, 
our deserter and his companions contrived to 
make a raft of the broken ship-timbers and rig a 
ragged sail from the torn strips of canvas upon 
the wreck. 

Upon this crazy craft they embarked at the 
bl@wing of the first fair wind, hoping, as they had 
been driven so far south of Porto Rico, to float to 
some part of the South American coast or be 
picked up by some passing ship. Their case was 
a desperate one, for if another storm rose their 
poor raft must inevitably go to pieces, but they 
had no other expedient. 


in the sea, having failed to secure it tightly. 
This was a sad misfortune, for the remnant of pro- 
visions was small indeed, and they knew not how 
long they might be out of sight of land. 

Soon after this that most dreaded of all calam- 
ities to sufferers at sea came on—acalm. Day 
after day and night after night they lay upon the 
motionless waste of waters, until their last crust of 
food was gone, and the broiling heat of a tropic 
sun had kindled fever in their veins, but no sign 
of land or ship appeared ! 

One sailor ied of sunstroke, and another be- 
came delirious and drowned himself in a sudden 
paroxysm of pain. 

The three survivors looked at each other in 
awful apprehension. Hunger had almost de- 
stroyed their human feelings, and they drew lots 
to see who should be killed and eaten by the 
The lot fell upon Lysander Johns. 

*‘Do with me what you will,” said the penitent 
deserter. ‘I deserve nothing better. I’m think- 
ing if Dhadn’t been aboard, the storm wouldn't 
have wrecked the clipper. I’m a wretched vil- 
lain, and ought to expect that Heaven would pun- 
ish me. Only give me time to say my prayers 
and then strike.” 

His companions, however, hela back, and de- 
clared they had neither the strength nor the dis- 
position to kill him, and finally vowed they would 
wait and die when their time came. 





‘ome of them alive, in the dawn of day, upon a 


minute more dreadful. Another day and another 
passed and brought no aid. All over the water, 
as far as they could see, reigned one dead, level, 
suffocating calm. Nota ripple broke about the 
raft, or in all the hot, steel-like surface of the 
ocean, save when some monster went rolling by | 
them in his strength, or savage sharks came up | 
with glaring eyes, expecting another meal o starv- | 
ing men. The air throbbed like a heated furnace | 
to the inflamed eyeballs of the dying sailors, 





“And slimy things did crawl with legs 
Over the slimy sea.” 

Another day, and but two survived upon the 
raft. They could not eat their fallen companion. 
Their horror at the thought of that was stronger 
than the horrors of famine, and they did their best 
to sink the body out of the reach of the sharks. 

Then a darkness came over them, and Lysander 
Johns, the only once left to tell the tale, remem- 





his expiring shipmate in his lap, and wished that 
he too might die, until he found himself on board 
of an American vessel sailing into the port of 
Paramaribo. He had been taken from the raft 
insensible, and restored by careful medical treat- 
ment after three days of delirium. He staid in 
Paramaribo till he was quite recovered, and finally 
determined to stay there and seek his fortune, for 
through all the terrible adventures of his luckless 
voyage he had kept his ill-gotten bounty-money 


For a few days they managed to sail southward, | in his pocket, and could begin business quite 
but a squall struck them and they lost their wine | 


handsomely ; but when he went to thank his pre- 
servers and offer them a reward for their care, he 
was somewhat surprised to find they not only re- 
jected his money, but insisted on his going back 
with them. 

He remonstrated, but in vain, and when the 
vessel finally weighed anchor he found himself a 
guarded passenger, bound to the United States, 
from which he hoped to have fled forever. Nota 
word could he hear as ‘to the cause of his deten- 
tion, till he arrived within two days’ sail of New 
York, though he could not but have his suspi- 
cions, and when the sailors hinted toward the 
close of the voyage that ‘‘Uncle Abraham had a 
long arm,” and other things of like significance, he 
knew that he was to be returned as a deserter, 
and that he must have betrayed his crime during 
his delirium. Johns fully expected to be shot, 
but after his trial and a few weeks’ imprisonment 
he was pardoned by the President, at the inter- 
cession of the owners of the vessel in which he 
first sailed, on condition of his entering the ranks 
and serving in the Union army to the end of the 
war. T. B. 


CURIOUS FACTS. 

In Australia it is summer in January, and win- 
ter in July. It is noon there when it is midnight 
in Europe. The longest day is in December. 
The heat comes from the south, and it is hottest 
on the mountain tops. The swans are black, the 








The sufferings of the miserable men grew every 





eagles are white, the bees do not sting, and the 


bered nothing more save that he held the head of | 


— : 


birds do not sing. The cherries have no stones, 
the trees give no shadow, for the leaves turn 
edgeways to the sun; and some of the quadru- 
peds have a beak and lay eggs. 





For the Companion. 
SIGHTS IN PARIS. 

At the head of the magnificent avenue of the 
Champs Elysees stands a grand monument founded 
by Napoleon the Great to celebrate his victories 
and keep the memory of them always before the 
French people. It is called, ‘LZ’ Are de Triomphe 
de U Etoile.” I don’t like to stupefy my young 
readers by letting loose upon them such an ava- 
lanche of French all at once, but if they could see 
the ‘*Are” itself they would wonder that it did not 
have a great many more names. 

The Infanta of Spain has forty-five names, and 
she is not half so large, and does n’t weigh near 
so much as this structure. \ 

However, the above display of French is not so 
very alarming or distressing, after all, and if one 
of the youngsters who happens to read this will 
but go away into a quiet corner by himself and 
analyze the sentence, that is, if he will coolly 
take it to pieces, as his elder sister treats a flower 
when she studies botany, he will soon see into it. 

Let us see, then, ‘*Z’ Arc” (pronounced lark) 
means ‘“‘the arch.” That’s not diflicult, is it? 
**De Triomphe” (pronounced der treeom/)) signifies 
‘of triumph.” There’s another stumbling-block 
removed! ‘Del’ Htoile” (in French der Yehtwahl) 


|is in English, ‘‘of the star.” 


There, now, my astute young friend, translate 
it rapidly, and run it off glibly in nglish all at 
once.” 

**The Arch of Triumph of the Star.” 

‘Very well. Now for the French, and don’t 
be frightened.” 

‘‘Lark der treeomf der lehtwahl.” 

‘Very well, indeed.” 

This superb affair is one hundred and fifty feet 
high and one hundred and forty feet long, and no 
less than ten millions of francs, or two millions of 
dollars in gold were spent to complete it. It was 
begun by Napoleon in .1806, and finished by 
| Louis Philippe in 1836, and was almost as long 
|in building as the temple at Jerusalem. Its sides 
and top are elegantly adorned with statues and 
| groups of figures, and the names of Napoleon’s 
victories. Of these battles there are ninety-six 
whose titles are given, and the whole work is 
crowned by an inscription which dedicates it to 
the glory of the French army. 

The view from the top is splendid, and all Paris 
is spread out before us likea map. Let us mount. 
We cross the square that extends all round the 
arch and reach a little door in the base. A dap- 
per little faded and wizened soldier steps up and 
gives us a neat military salute. He’ wears a 
thick and fierce-looking moustache, and his breast 
is covered with medals showing the battles in 
which he has fought. He is one of Napoleon’s 
old veterans, and has the scars of many fights. 
He was at Austerlitz, Marengo, Borodino and 
Waterloo, and has survived them all to become 
the guardian of the Arch of Triumph begun by 
his great emperor. 

He is very polite, and touching his hat, says, 
‘* Voulez-vous monter en haut, messieurs?” ‘**Would 
you like to ascend, gentlemen ?” 

Unfortunately, Napoleon the Great never cap- 
tured England, and so this amiable veteran did 
not take possession of the English language. 

We assent. 

“There is the door, gentlemen. Shall I give 
you a light ?” 

‘“‘No, monsieur; I think we can do without 


one.” 
‘‘Very well, gentlemen; it don’t matter. You 


must look out for your steps, for it’s very dark.” 

We started, and, sure enough, we did find it 
dark as the inside of a chimney. However, we 
stumble up-stairs, cross a broad, low, dismal 
chamber, like the inside of a sepulchre, and at 
length reach a little trap-door. Luckily, it is 
open, and shows us the way to it up a short flight 
of steps. 

We suddenly emerge and stand upon the flat 
roof of the arch, a hundred and fifty feet above 
everybody. The sun shines brightly and gilds 























poe ie EELS D op AE YOUTH’S COMPANION. aa 


everything, even: the ding} ‘cbingity *topg: +The | blue, straight across his cheeks from each side of | 
air is clear, and we can see from horizon to hori-| his nose. The solemnities consisted of speeches | 
zon in every direction. Gay and sprightly gar-| from their orators, which were fluent enough, and | 
dens lie at our feet; behind us is the beautiful| were accompanied with a great deal of esticula- 
wood of Boulogne, with its broad lawns covered |tion. Then followed a dance, in which all the 
with spotted deer, its beds of flowers bordering | men joined, some women sitting in the middle, 
the smooth paths, its lakes and the waterfowl on| beating a rude drum with a bone, while the men 
the surface, the clumps of trees scattered here and formed & circle outside, and each commenced 
there, and many people and handsome equipages | moving slowly round, lifting his legs as high as 
driving to and fro. The broad ‘Avenue of the| possible, at the risk, I thought, of throwing the 
Empress” leads in a direct line from the arch to| dancer before him off his balance, which, how- 
this wonderful pleasure ground. On the other | ever, they were skilful enough to avoid. Mean- 
side and before us stretches the long perspective | while the orchestra kept up a monotonous thump- 
of the Elysian Fields with all their life and| mg, accompanied by a continuous grunting noise 
sprightliness. At the end of the long avenue is| which passed for singing. There could be noth- 
the Place de la Concorde. In the centre is a giant ng more ludicrous than to see them with all 
obelisk brought from Egypt; so old that Moses| solemnity pacing round, each with a leg in the 
may even have looked upon it, and the children | air, as if they had been doing something awfully 
of Israel may have made their moans under its| important. Dancing ended, the reward of their 
shadow. O, what can be more charming than labors followed. A huge kettle, hanging from a 
this delightful view on a sunny day! stout pole, over a fire close by, proved to have 

But, hark! what are those cheers that we hear, | for its contents the carcass of a large dog, one of | 
and why are those people running go fast? They | the many who prowl round all wigwams. Hands 
are all directed towards a handsome equipage that | and mouths were the only implements for the re- 


is coming up the avenue at a rapid trot. past, but they served the purpose. The poor dog 
How they stare and shout, ‘Vive ’Empereur!”| made its way, with amazing rapidity, down the 
‘Long live the Emperor !” crowd of hungry throats; but the sight so dis- 


Yes, it is Louis Napoleon himself, and seated | gusted me that I hastily left them.” 
by his side is the beautiful Eugenie. First comes 
an outrider, then a squadron of mounted guards, 
and then the imperial carriage. 

The escort are all dressed in green and gold, 











which is the emperor’s livery. SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 
The horses are superb animals, and all coal 
black. ‘Those attached to the carriage are ridden TRUE RICHES. 


by postilions, who have large hoops of gold in Some little folks went out to tea 





i 2 q " H . = At 60 Milner Square. 
their ears. For hundreds of years it has been And tans. ond Gate, 08 mammatade 
the custom for these to be worn by the postilions, Adorned the table there. ° 
* ~ 
and some say as far back as the time of Charle- They sipped thelr tea from tiny eups 
magne. Of China, white and go 
Th sy ride at id trot 1 tl irited ] And some a dozen times were filled, 
vey ride at a rapid trot, and the spirited anc So little did they hold! 
thoroughbred horses act as if they were conscious snadialaiendiiite 
of their important duty. a tae ane the milk; 
They are coming nearer and nearer, and now And puss sat with them in a chair, 
. . With skin as soft as silk. 
we can see the emperor and his empress. He is 
, re ia fac Said Carrie Ritchie, as they laughed 
stout and rather corpulent, and his face has hardly ped peed pry hae ba 
any more expression than that of a fish. He is “You haven't seen my necklace yet, 
. . > ri . » »' , ' 
dressed in 9 clothes, and seems perfectly at With golden locket bright! 
his ease. He 1s evidently a man who never cares “I never all my whole life long 
1 f i Have felt so rich before; 
to say what he thinks. i ' My grandma says she really thinks 
‘But isn’t the empress beautiful?” exclaims It cost three pounds or mre.” 
everybody. : - . “1 don't call that so very rich!” 
Yes, she certainly is so, and seems every inch wpa Kitty Fuller eried ae 
. . 6 y ome diamond rin; 
an empress. What a jaunty and elegant little ‘Aunt left me when she died.” 
bonnet she wears! And isn’t her dress superb ? / 5 
: s Cried Minnie, ‘I've a lovely seal 
She is rather pale to-day, but how perfectly lady- Of white cornelian, set 
like and gelf-possessed she appears, with all those In solid gold; but dear papa é 
people staring at her. RD eh 
At length the whole show, escort and all, tp On oe amnion 
passes by the foot of the arch, and we can see I think I've nearly twenty pounds 
the crowd following behind them, and hear their Within the Savings bank. 
loud cheers gradually dying away in the distance. Then spoke the lady of the house: 
We now take a last look at the wonderful scene me... pomp A oF albany boast, 
oneevery side around us, and prepare to descend. Ann Grey is richer still!" 
The sun is going down and so must we. At the Amazed, the widow's child they eyed, 
foot of the staircase stands the old soldier. He In mourning dressed so plain; 
: : ° . Without a trinket in the world 
touches his hat politely, as he did before, and Of which she might be vain. 
ds ) o 1 H >» 
= ls up as straightly as his old limbs will let “My dears,” the lady said, (and smiled 
. ‘To see sweet Annie start,) 
ory HY . 4 . “True riches are not gems and gold 
Did monsieur find the ascent difficult, and did But Christ's love in the heart.” 
he enjoy the view? Isn't it a beautiful day, and ae 
isn’t Paris a superb city ?” ae 
As we pass on, we give the clever old military wor the Companion. 
gentleman a slight token of our regard, at which WATCH AND THE MINISTER. 


he bows profoundly, and says, ? : A student from Dartmouth spent the long win- 
Monsieur is too polite. Bon soir, messieurs,” : . . , ‘ 5 
says he. ter vacation in teaching upon Cape Cod. The 
“Bon soir,” say we all, and away we walk, very minister kindly furnished him with board, and as 
well satisfied. he had a charming wife, and a cosev nest of a 


Now let me tell you a sad story that I heard the | home, our schog! teacher declared that he had but 
other day. A few days before we went to the 


top of the arch a young French artisan came to|°™° trial, and that was his position upon the Sab- 
the keeper and asked to be allowed to ascend. bath. 

He was poorly dressed and looked unhappy. He| The minister’s pew wasa large, square one, very 
seemed sick and pale, as if he had, perhaps, been| near the pulpit, and exposed to a raking fire of 


without food for a long time. The old soldier| eyes, Of course, the minister's wife and the mas- 
thought he had better follow him. ‘*Who knows ?”| ,~ 


said he to himself. ‘He may be desperate, and ee ee eee ee eee sang llr 
do himself some injury, poor fellow. Vl certainly church goers as the minister and the sermon, and 
follow him.” The old fellow hobbled up-stairs, the student professed, with a merry twinkle in his 
and came behind the young man, | He approached eye, to be very modest. 

the edge and was just about to jump from that| ~ yy, Tyler, the minister, owned a large dog 
awful height upon the pavement below. The sol- ’ r : 
dier was only in time to seize him by the leathern named W atch, and Watch was bent upon going 
belt around his body. But it was, alas, too late. | to church with Mrs. Tyler. She, in her turn, was 
For a moment+he held him aloft, suspended over | much opposed to his going, fearing that he might 


= Late po = reaped — — =— as excite the mirth of roguish children, who are 
is aged limbs were not equal to the task. e : : , ete * 

could not draw him back, nor even hold him long. anly to gind of on eaeme Re Gagiieg wien 
For a moment he struggled with him who had so they ought not to wane. 80 

insanely resolved upon bis own destruction, and| Every Sunday a series of maneeuvres took place 
felt himself growing weaker and weaker. At| between the two in which Watch often proved 
length, before his loud cries could summon assist-| jimself the keenest. Sometimes he slipped away 
ance to his side, his weakened strength gave way,| in wn Dien Sel pai “al hed 
and the helpless burden fell from his grasp and ay ree ere a eee platen, haareue’ 
was dashed to pieces. How sad was this! new | for him, to shut him up, would go to church and | 
how rash and wicked was that poor fellow, who| find Watch seated in the family pew, looking very 
threw his life away and went into the presence of grave and decorous, but evide 
his Maker unprepared ! a 




















ntly aware that it| 
| was too late now to turn him out. 

Sometimes he would hide himself until the fam- 
ily had all started for church, and would then fol- 
The writer of ‘Life in the Woods” describes | low the footsteps of the tardy worshipper who al- | 
the habits and customs of the Indians in the vari-| ways tiptoed in during prayers with creaking | 
ous Canadian ‘‘reserves,” and gives the particulars | boots, and then didn’t Watch know that Mrs. Ty- | 
of one of their festivals at which he was present: | ler would open the pew door in haste, to prevent | 

“Their clothing, except that of one or two, was his whining for admission ? 

out the same as usual—that is, a shirt'and| When Mr. Tyler became most earnest in his 


leggins, or the shirt only, but their faces | showed | appeals, he often repeated the same word with a} 
a most elaborate care in the ‘‘getting up.” Paint, 


of different colors was lavishly expended on them, | ™"8'"S emphasis and a blow on the desk cushion | 
Une had his nose a bright blue; his eyes, eyelids | that startled the sleepers in the pews into the most 
and cheeks black; and the rest of his face a lively | erect and attentive position that they could as-| 
red. Two lads amused me by the pride they evi-| sume. 
dently took in their faces; that of the one being | Oue dar he thes cheuted ext. eucting the well 
ornamented by a stroke of vermillion, broad and | k y octar ’ ben —. een 
bright, upward and downward, from each corner | Known text, ‘‘Watch! Watch!! Watch, I say!!!” ) 
of the mouth, in a slanting direction; while that When rustle, rustle, bounce !! came his big dog | 
of the other rejoiced in a broad streak of red and/| into his very arms. 


AN INDIAN FEAST. 











| discovered. On one occasion two of them were 


You may be sure the boys all took this occasion | 
to relieve their pent-up restlessness by one up-| 
roarious laugh, before their astonished parents had | 
time to frown them into silence. 

Honest Watch had been sitting with his eye | 
fixed, as usual, upon the minister. At the first, 
mention of his name up went his ears, and his 
eyes kindled; at the second he was still more 
deeply moved; at the third he obeyed, and flew 
completely over pew rail and pulpit door in a leap 
that did equal honor to his muscular powers and | 
his desire to obey. After such a strict interpre- 
tation of the letter, rather than the spirit, Watch 
was effectually forbidden church-going. 

P. P. Bonney. 


——~ oo —_ 
A “CURE-ALL.” 


“Once upon a time,” as the old stories used to 
begin, several gentlemen were talking round the 
table in the house of a friend. By-and-by one of 
them said to the others, ‘Depend upon it, a gen- 
tle spirit is a mighty cure-all.” There was a lit- 
tle boy sitting in the corner of the room learning 
his Latin grammar. He heard these words of the 
gentleman and repeated them to himself—‘‘a 
gentle spirit is a mighty cure-all.” The gentle- 
man turned round to see, who was repeating his 
words, and said: 

‘Yes, that’s it; don’t you think so, my little 
man ?” 

The boy blushed a little at finding himself 
spoken to, and said: ‘I don’t think I understand 
what you mean, sir.” 

“Well, then, I'll explain it to you,” said the 
gentleman, ‘‘for it’s a principle you ought to 
understand and act upon. It’s a principle that is 
going to conquer the world; and I don’t know 
that I could explain it to you better than by tel- 
ling you about the way in which it conquered me.” 

‘*My father was an officer in the army, and he 
thought the best way to settle everything was by 
fighting. Ifa boy ever gave mea saucy word, 
he would say to me, ‘Fight him, Charley, fight 
him.’ 

‘‘By-and-by I was sent to a famous school, and 
it so happened that my seat in school was next to 
a boy named Tom Tucker. When I found that 
he was a poor boy, and lived in a very humble 
dwelling, | began to put on airs before him, and 
strut about, and talk of what my father had, and 
how he lived. But Tom was a capital scholar, 
very much liked by the other boys, and an excel- 
lent hand at playing bat and ball, and so, fora 
while, we were on very good terms. After a time 
some of the fellows of my stamp, and I with the 
rest, got into a difliculty with one of the teachers, 
and somehow or other we got the notion that 
Tom Tucker was at the bottom of it. 

“‘This made me very mad. “Tom Tucker, who 
is he?’ L cried in anger. ‘I'll let him know who 
I am;’ and so we rattled on till we all got into a 
rage. Then the boys set me on to go down to 
Tom Tucker's and give him a thrashing. Swell- 
ing with anger, I bolted into Tom’s yard. There 
he was, playing with his little sister and their dog 
Trip. Marching straight up to him, I bawled 
out: ‘I'll teach you how to talk about me in this 
way, Mr. Tom Tell-tale.’ 

‘“‘Tom never winced, or seemed the least 
frightened, but stood looking at me, as mild+and 
gentle as a lamb. 

«¢*Tell me,’ [ cried, throwing down my books, 
doubling my fist, and sidling up to him, ‘tell me, 
or l'l’—kill you, I was going to say, for murder 
was in my heart. Tom stepped aside, and said, in 
a firm, yet mild tone, 

‘**Charles, you may strike me as much as you 
please; I tell you Z sha’n't strike back agin 
Fighting is a poor way to settle difficulties. 
When you are yourself I will talk with you.’ 

“O what an answer that was! How it cowed 
me down! So firmand yet so mild! I felt there 
was no fun in having the fight all on one side. I 
was ashamed of myself—my foolish, wicked tem- 
per. I longed to get out of his sight. I saw 
what a poor, foolish way my way of doing things 
was. I felt that Tom had got the.better of me 
completely ; and from that hour Tom Tucker had 
an influence over me which nobody else had be- 
fore or has had since. And all that was done by 
the power of a gentle spirit. And soI end as I 
began, my little man,” said the gentleman—‘‘a 
gentle spirit is a mighty cure-all.” 

Now Tom Tucker was wearing ‘‘the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit,” and here we see what 

ood it did to his noisy, quarrelsome schoolmate. 
t changed his whole character for life. This is 
the best ornament then, because it is so useful.— 
S. 8. Times. 


A BLOODHOUND CHASE. 


The rebel practice of chasing Wnion prisoners 
of war with bloodhounds is notoriously against 
all the recognized rules of civilized nations in 
cases of open hostility, and is worthy of the worst 
barbarians of the islands of the South seas. The 
following is from a letter by one of the followers 
of Sherman to the Cincinnati Gazette: 

Our escaped prisoners are hunted by blood- 


hounds. These are kept at all the pens for that 
purpose. To kill one of them is certain death if 





killed at Andersonville, and the authorities not 
being able to find those who committed the act, 
placed the carcasses of the dogs outside the dead 
line in the brook which supplied the camp with 





hound chase. The parties who had escapeq ¥ 
privates Crummit and Harris, of the 9th Illing: 
Cavalry; Martin Cloes, 3d Illinois, and Pan 
son, of the 2d New York. Two of these Soldie 
were eighteen years old, one twenty, ang pe 
only seventeen. They were chased by fiftens 
dogs, in charge of some twenty men. . 
ne man, finding the dogs close upon then 
and no chance of escape presenting itself, climbeq 
on the porch of a house and waited till the part 
came up. Enraged that their thirst for Yauke 
blood had not been gratified, they made Crumaas 
come down to them, then knocked him op : 
head with a musket, formed a ring, put the q 
in it, and threw him to them. He was terribly 
torn, and soon after died. Harris and Cloes on 
treated in the same way and badly torn. 
Patterson, who was a mere boy, kneeled do 
and prayed these human fiends not to let the q 
tear him, but to no purpose. He was fo 
down, and on undertaking to regain the porch he 
was kicked in the face, all his front teeth broken 
out, and he rendered insensible, and in that state 
thrown into the ring. The dogs had satiate 
themselves with blood, and refused to touch hin, 
This is only a single case of many which could be 


related. 
———\+o+—___—_ 


GRATITUDE. 


Francis Frescobald, a Florentine merchant, de. 
scended of a noble family in Italy, had gained 
plentiful fortune, and was most generous to all in 
necessity. A young stranger applied to him for 
charity. Seeing something more than ordingry 
in his countenance, he asked him who he was, anj 
of what country. 

‘‘I am,” answered the young man, ‘‘a native of 
England. My name is Thomas Cromwell, anj 
my father is a poor shearman. I left my home to 
seek my fortune, and came with the French army 
that was routed at Gatylion, where I was page to 
a footman, and carried his pike after him.” 

Frescobald, commiserating his necessities, and 
having a particular respect for the English nation, 
clothed him, lodged him in his own house till he 
recovered strength by better diet, and, at his tak. 
ing leave, mounted him on a good horse, and gave 
him sixteen ducats of gold. Cromwell warmly 
expressed his thankfulness, returned to England, 
and was shortly afterwards received into the ser. 
vice of Cardinal Wolsey. After the cardinal’s 
death, he insinuated himself so effectually into the 
favor of King Henry VIII. that he was made g 
baron, viscount, Earl of Essex, and, at length, 
Lord Chancellor of England. 

In the meantime Signor Frescobald, through re. 
peated losses by sea and land, was reduced to 
poverty ; and calling to mind, without ever think- 
ing of Cromwell, that some English merchants 
were indebted to him in the sum of 15,000 ducats, 
he came to London to procure payment. 

He fortunately met with the Lord Chancellor, 
who was riding to oourt in great state; and who, 
recognizing in him the gentleman who had done 
him such kindness in Italy, immediately alighted, 
embraced him, and with tears of joy asked him if 
he was not Signor Francis Frescobald, a Floren- 
tine merchant. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘‘and your most humble ser- 
vant.” 

**My servant!” said the chancellor. ‘‘No, you 
are my special friend, who relieved me in ny 
wants—laid the foundation of my greatness; and 
as such I receive you. The affairs of my sover- 
eign will not at present permit a longer confer- 
ence, but I beg you will oblige me this day with 
your company, at my house, to dinner.” 

Signor Frescobald was filled with surprise, and 
wondered who this great man should be, that ac- 
knowledged such obligations, and so warmly ex- 
pressed his regard for him; but contemplating 
awhile his appearance, his voice and carriage, he 
concluded it to be Cromwell, whom he had r- 
lieved at Florence, and, therefore, not a little re- 
joiced, went to his house and awaited his coming. 

Cromwell arrived soon after, and re | his 
friend by the hand, turned to the lord high ad- 
miral and other noblemen who were with him, 
saying, 

‘“‘Do your lordships wonder that I am so glad 
to see this gentleman? Behold him who first 
contributed to my advancement !” 

He then related to them what had occurred; 
after which, holding Frescobald still by the hand, 
he led him into the dining-room, and _placed him 
next himself at table. The company being gone, 
the chancellor made use of the .opportunity to 
learn what had brought him to England. Fresco 
bald, in a few words, acquainted him with the true 
state of his circumstances. When he had cor 
cluded, Cromwell said : “ 

“I am sorry for your misfortunes, and I wil 
make them as easy to you as I can; but, because 
men ought to be just before they are kind, it is ft 
I should repay the debt I owe you.” 

Then, leading him to his closet, he locked the 
door, and opening a coffer, first took out sixteet 
ducats, and said, while delivering them to Frese 
bald, 

‘My friend, here is the money you lent me # 
Florence, with ten pieces you laid out for my 4p 
parel, and ten more you paid for my horse; but, 
considering that you are a merchant, and might 
have some advantage by this money in the way ° 
trade, take these four bags, in every one of which 
are four hundred ducats, and enjoy them as free 
gifts of your friend.” 

These Frescobald would have refused, but the 
chancellor forced them upon him. , 

He next caused him to give the names of all his 
debtors, with the sums they owed; and delivered 
the account to one of his servants, with a ¢ 





water, and allowed them to rot there. 

Hundreds of our officers and men have been 
chased by these dogs. They are kept at all 
= stations and picket-posts throughout the 

outh, and espeeially at the ferries and fords of 
the rivers, and are used to hunt both our men and 
deserters from the rebel army. 

We have space only for one case of a blood- 


to find them out, and oblige them to pay all m 
| fifteen days, under the penalty of his displeasure. 
| The servant fulfilled his duty so well that the nek 
tire sum was duly paid. All this time en 
| Frescobald lodged in the chancellor's house, W232" 
| he was entertained in accordance with his a 
j and was repeatedly asked to remain in Engl od 
‘being offered the loan of 60,000 ducats for 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 
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rs if he would trade there. But he preferred 
returning to Florence; and at his departure re- 
ceived extraordinary favors from Lord Cromwell. 


A MOCKING BOY’S MISFORTUNE. 


“Hla, ha, ha! What a gump you must be to 
ron your head against that lamp-post!” cried 
Harvey North, pointing scornfully at little Harry 
Blunt. Harry was rubbing his nose, which was 
aite sore from its collision with a gas-lamp pillar. 
He had been looking at two poodle dogs across 
the street, and shared a mishap very common to 
those who, as the proverb says, ‘look one way 
and row another.” 

“You needn't laughat a fellow,” growled Harry, 
whose mind was made as sore by Harvey’s mock- 
ery as his nose had been by the lamp-post. 

He had hardly uttered these words before he 
saw Harvey fall down an open grating. The 
mocking boy had been walking backward during 
his sport over Harry’s misfortune, and 80 had 
stepped into the hole, and was now rubbing his 
joins, and crying, ‘‘O, O, O,” on the cellar-steps 

cery. 

oo an not hurt, Harvey,” said Harry, 
as with a pale face he looked down the grating at 
his fallen chum. 

“Get out!” said Harvey, spitefully. 

“Jt’s you that will have to get out,” replied 
Harry, quite wittily, yet feeling vexed at Har- 
yey’s ill-nature. — ; 

“I guess he is not much hurt,” said a well- 
dressed man, who had seen and heard all that I 
have just described. Then going down the steps, 
he added, ‘Come, my lad, get up!” 

Harvey got up and walked into the street. He 
was not seriously hurt, only a little bruised. The 
well-dressed man took him by the hand, and 
walked with him down the street. ‘‘You remind 
me,” said he, ‘‘of the sparrow which laughed at 
the hare.” 

“How so?” asked Harvey, somewhat sharply. 

“J will tell you. A sparrow once saw a poor 
hare seized by an eagle. ‘Ho, ho,’ said the bird 
tothe hare, ‘what a fool you were to sit there 
and be caught! Why didn’t yourunaway? You 
area swift traveller, why did you let the eagle 
catch you? Ha, ha, ha!’ 

“Just at that moment a fierce hawk pounced 
on the mocking sparrow. ‘Ha, ha,’ said the dy- 
ing hare, as it heard the screams of the bird, 
‘youre caught, are you? You felt very strong 
and safe while you mocked me just now. Please 
bear your own misfortune quietly, or else show 
me how to escape mine.’” 

“I see,” said Harvey, who was a quick-witted 
boy. ‘I see. You've hit me fairly, sir. I'm 
the sparrow. Harry was the hare. I laughed at 
him when he was in trouble, and then fell into a 
worse scrape myself. 








“BLUED.” 

It is told of Daniel Webster that during one of 
his long foot journeys, when in his youth, he wore 
asuit of home-dyed blue stuff, which getting wet 
by exposure to a rain, imparted a grim indigo hue 
to the naturally dark skin of the future statesman. 
The fellow in the account below got as effectually 
dyed, but did not come half so honestly by his 
color: 


A Vienna journal relates a droll story. A 
young man who was paying assiduous court to 
the wife of a dyer, had the misfortune to be caught 
by the enraged husband, who called his workmen 
about him, and, without any ceremony, the gal- 
lant was plunged into a cauldron prepared for im- 
parting a frue blue color to various fabrics. Ina 
second the unfortunate youth had acquired such a 
tint that he dares not appear in public. His 
friends implored the dyer to restore the poor fel- 
low to his natural hue, but the pitiless answer was, 

“It is impossible. He is of a beautiful color, 
and all IT can do for him is to change him toa 
green or violet color.” 

tee 
FIRST FASHIONS IN NEW YORK. 

It is known, probably, to most of our young 
teaders that the first inhabitants of New York 
were Dutchmen. The costume in which their 
wives and daughters walked on Broadway was 
quite as queer as their home habits and social 
Rotions : 


But he responded, ‘‘O, I am so wicked !” 

Such was his reply to all the bishop could say, 
till, at last, the bishop asked him, 

‘‘Have you a mother?” 

“QO, yes,” said he. ‘‘My poor mother! 
dear mother !” 
“Well,” said the bishop, ‘‘do you think your 
mother would save you if she could?” 
“Yes,” said he, ‘‘I know she would. But she 
is not here, and if she were she could not save 
me.” 
Then the bishop recited to him the words, 
“If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more will 
your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask Him !” 
At once a light kindled in his countenance, and 
clasping his hands, he said: 
“O, Jesus, you can save me!” Then again, 
“O, Jesus, you will save me!” And aftera while, 
“O, Jesus, you have saved me! How love you, 
Jesus !"—Christian Advocate. 


My 


FORCE OF HABIT. ® 


In Nova Scotia, and also in Lower Canada, 
oxen are harnessed by the horns, and you are only 
laughed at if you say that it seems cruel. I be- 
lieve if they were yoked by the tail in any country, 
the people who used them in that way would stand 
up for its superiority to any other. Prejudice is a 
wonderful thing for blinding men. I have heard 
of a gentleman in the East Indies who felt for the 
laborers who had to carry the earth from some 
public work they were digging, in baskets, on 
their shoulders, and got a number of wheelbarrows 
made for them, showing them himself how to use 
them, and how much better they were than their 
own plan. But, next morning, when he came to 
see how they were liking the new system, what 
was his astonishment to find that they had turned 
the barrows into baskets, carrying them on their 
shoulders, with a man at each handle and one at 
the wheel !—Life in the Woods. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LYING LIPS BRING SORROW. 


He that worketh deceit shall not dwell within my house; he 
that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight.—Psalm 101: 7. 


When you've been guilty of a fault, 
O, lie not to conceal it; 

For it will happen, soon or late, 
‘That something will reveal it. 


And then, whate’er the deed has been, 
However great your trouble, 

The faults, the sorrow, and the sin, 
Will all be rendered double. 


But when at once the truth you've told, 
Away with all your sadness; 

The sense of having done what's right 
Must fill the heart with gladness. 


———_*e—— 


KEEPING THE GOLDEN RULE. 


‘Please, sir, will you ring the door-bell for 
me?” said a short, fat girl to a tall gentleman 
who was passing a house before which she stood 
vainly trying to reach the bell-handle. The tall 
gentleman was either too proud or too busy with 
his own thoughts to give much attention to Miss 
Annie’s request. He mercly glanced at her as 
he brushed past, and said, 

“Go away! I have nothing for you.” 

Poor Annie felt pained, for she was a nice little 
girl, and did not like to be mistaken for a beggar. 
So she sighed, looked at the door in despair, and 
said, half aloud, 

“Oh dear! what shall I do?” 

Just then a stout boy, with a big basket filled 
with groceries, came walking toward her. ‘I 
won't ask him,” said Annie to herself. ‘I don't 
believe he would help me, and he might make fun 
of me.” . 

But the boy stopped at the door-step and put 
down his basket. He had seen her trouble as he 
came up the street, and had pitied her. His face 
= full of sunshine as he smiled on Annie, and 
said, 

**Can’t you reach the bell? Let me ring it for 


u.” 

“‘O, I shall be so glad,” replied Annie. ‘I’ve 
been waiting here ever so long, and I’m so tired.” 

The boy rang the bell, the door was opened, 
and Annie’s trouble was ended. 

Now the golden rule, given by Jesus, says, 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 





The earliest belles from fatherland wore hats of | gentleman keep this rule when he gave little An- 
@ size of a small Chinese umbrella, and almost, 


as gaily lined inside, close, white jackets, with 
long flaps, short, colored petticoats in the shape 
of adiving-bell. The caps exactly fitted the head, 
concealing the hair, and were ornamented at the 
— by gold filagree clasps, gracefully twirl- 
ing like vine tendrils over the beautiful cheeks of 
the wearer—then yellow slippers, without quar- 
ters at the heel, completed the costume of a Dutch 
beauty two hundred years ago. Over the coun- 
tenance was an air of tranquillity and decorum, 
many of them Tenier’s beauties, as we gather from 
old Dutch pictures.—Christian Intelligencer. 
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JESUS’ LOVE MORE THAN A MOTHER’S. 

At a late missionary inniversary held in Co- 
lumbus, O., Bishop-Kingsley, of the M. E. church, 
8ave the following reminiscence from the battle 
of Shiloh : 

In that battle the bishop had a son, and as soon 
48 the news reached Cincinnati, he, with others, 
mee in a Sanitary boat for the scene. After a 
a day among the wounded he had gone to 

is berth, but was aroused to converse and pray 
with a young soldier from Utica, N. Y., who was 

ying after having his leg amputated. The bishop 
asked him if he loved Jesus, and he responded, 

B ry so wicked !” 

€ told him that, nevertheless, he might pra’ 
%0 the Saviour, and He would pardon an. _— 





you, do ye even so unto them.” Did that proud 


nie that rude answer ? ‘ 

You guess not, eh? You think if he had been 
in Annie’s place and she in his he would have 
wanted her to ring the bell, eh? Very good. 

But how about the boy? He kept the golden 
rule, did he? Right again. Once more: Howis 
it with you, Nellie Scornful? do you keep the 
golden rule when you toss your head and laugh at 
poor Ellen Dull because she can’t say her lesson? 
How with you, Ned Lazybones, when you sat 
toasting your toes before the stove, last winter, 
and left little Harry to do the chores alone? 
How with ae all, my children? Do you all 
keep the golden rule of Jesus ?—S. S. Advocate. 
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WHAT MABEL LOST IN THE BROOK. 


Mabel was a little girl going to school. She 
had her spelling book, and slate pencil, and sew- 
ing work, and thimble, and a box of beads, and 
she had time, too. ‘*Good-by, mother,” she said, 

kissing her. 
| ‘‘Good-by, my dear,” said mother; ‘don’t lose 
jany thing.” 

| A little brook crossed the road on Mabel’s way 
to school. It wasrunning to the river, and it ran 
very fast. Mabel stopped to look on it as it 
'twinkled in the sun. She stooped down and put 
|in her hand to stop it. It would not be stopped. 





and ran off as fast as it could. While Mabel was 


she did not miss it then. I should not wonder if| 
the water's not stopping put the little girl in mind | 
that she ought not to stop; so she jumped up and | 
burried to school. 

When she got to school the door was locked, | 
and a card with staring letters, ‘‘Late !” hung at | 
the door. ‘O dear, dear,” cried Mabel, very 
much vexed; *‘now I shall get a bad mark, for [| 
have no excuse.” When the door was unlocked | 
she went in, and at recess she told Miss Marvin 
how it happened she was late. 

“*You met with a serious loss at the brook, did 
you not, Mabel?” said Miss Marvin; ‘‘something | 
you can never find.” 

‘*Loss!” said little Mabel. looking up, sur- | 
prised. ‘I did not miss any thing. It was not 
my spelling book, surely ?” 

“‘A greater loss than your spelling book, be- 
cause the book might be picked up,” said the 
teacher. 

‘‘Not my silver thimble?” said Mabel, feeling 
in her basket. 

‘“*A silver thimble could be found,” said Miss 
Marvin; ‘‘this cannot be.” 

“Did you think I lost my box of beads ?” asked 
Mabel. 

“Ifyou had, I suppose you could easily buy 
another box.” 

‘So I could a slate pencil, if I lost that.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Marvin; ‘but what you lost 
cannot be found or bought again, nor can it be 
made upany way; it is lost forever.” 

*O!” said Mabel, looking sorry and puzzled. 
‘‘But what is it, Miss Marvin ?” 

**It is lost time, Mabel,” said the teacher. 

“Yes,” said the little girl, blushing, ‘‘that I did 
lose by the brook. I lost time.” 

‘‘And you missed it very much when you got to 
the school-room door,” said the teacher. 

“QO! [ did, Miss Marvin,” said Mabel, ‘I did. 
I would have give any thing for a minute more.” 

But a minute lost can never be got back; it is 
gone forever. Nor can one be borrowed, or 
bought, or begged. A rich woman who had not 
long to live once cried out: **Millions of dollars 
for an inch of time!” But millions of dollars 
could not buy it. 

God gives every child golden minutes enough 
to use, but none to lose. Spend them, my little 
ones, in such a‘manner that you may give for 
every day 

“Some good account at last.” 





How to Play any Musical Instrument 
WITHOUT A TEACHER, 

With a collection of choice Music, will be found in WINNER'S 
PERFECT GUIDE tor the Violin, Flute, Guitar, Piano, Melode- 
on, Accordeon, Fite, Clarionet and Flageolet, designed to enable 
any one to learn without a teacher. Nine books. #rice of each, 
75 cents. Mailed, post-paid. 
2 OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
b—tf 277 Washington Street. 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES.—"I have never changed 
my mind respecting them from the first, excepting to think yet 
better of that which I began thinking well of.” 

Rev. Henky WARD BEECHER. 

“For Throat Troubles they are a specific.” 


N. P. WILLIs. 
“Contain no opium nor anything injurious.” 


Dr. A. A. Hayes, Chemist, Boston. 
“An elegantgombination for Coughs.” 
Dr. G. F. BicELow, Boston, 
“T recommend their use to Public Speakers.” 
Rev. E. H. Cuapin, 
“*Most salutary relief in Bronchitis.” 
Rev. 8. SEIGFRIED, Morristown, Ohio. 
“Very beneficial when suffering from Colds.” 
Rev. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, St. Louis. 
‘“‘Almost instant relief in the distressing labor of breathing pe- 
culiar to Asthma.” Rev. A. C. EGGLESTON, New York. 
“They have suited’ my, case exactly,—relieving my throat so 
that I could sing with ease.” T. DucHarME, 
Chorister French Parish Church, Montreal. 
As there are imutations, be sure to oBTAIN the genuine. 
5—lm 





AN EXCELLENT REMEDYT 
For Coughs and Sore Throat— 


on DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 





&@™ For evidence in favor of the Pain Killer for MINISTER'S 
SORE THROAT or BRONCHITIS, read the following: 

Gents :—The Pain Killer has been a constant occupant of our 
house for over two years, and a portion of the time it has been the 
only medicine under our roof. The almost uninterrupted health 
of our seven children I can attribute to nothing else than having 
the means always at hand to throw off a sudden attack of dis- 
ease. Hardly ever do I have my children complain of being sick, 
without having them ask in the same sentence for Pain Killer. 

For several years before 1 became acquainted with the Pain 
Killer, I had suffered a great deal from an affection in my throat, 
thought by some physicians to be BRONCHITIS, by others, to 
be what is called MINISTER'S SORE THROAT; at one time it 
was 80 very severe, that I was actually obliged to give up preach- 


@@- CARPETS AT REDUCED PRICES. — Owing to the 
uncertain state of affairs we shall close out our entire stock 
of Carpetings at greatly reduced prices. NEW ENGLAND Car- 
PET COMPANY. 


CARPETS CHEAP.—Onr entire stock, which is large and 
varied, is marked down in price, presenting a favorable op- 
portunity for our customers to supply themselves at low pri 
ces. NEW ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 








CARPETS AT LOW PRICES.—Our entire wholesale stock 
is open to retail purchasers. New ENGLAND CARPET Co., 7. 
Hanover Street. 


OIL CLOTH CARPETS in wide sheets and narrow widths, 
in the beautiful enamel finish, the most desirable and elegant 
goods made—600 pieces closing out at a great discount from 
ruling prices by the NEw ENGLAND Carpxt Co., 7) Hanover 
Street. 








CROSSLEY'S ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. — We 
have on hand about 1200 pieces of these goods, comprising the 
newest and best styles, closing out at a discount. NEW ENG- 
LAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





THREE-PLY CARPETS, in beautiful Persian Tapestry and 
Chintz styles—a large stock on hand and closing out at much 
less than the going prices, by the New ENGLAND CarreEt Co., 
75 Hanover Street, 2—3w 





DR. POLAND’S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND! 
The Great and Popular Remedy for 


COLDS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP 
AND WHOOPING COUGH, 


Cures GRAVEL, AND ALL Kipney DIsEasks. 


There have been many severe cases in Boston and vicinity 
cured by the WHITE PINE COMPOUND, which can be referred 
to. itis a reliable and speedy cure tor the Gravel. 

This medicinal preparation did not originate in an effort to get 
up anarucle to seLL. Undoubtedly very many ot the popular 
nostrums of the day were started for that purpose, and some 
have given their proprietors vast wealth. Not so with the White 
Pine Compound. 

In the winter of 1854-5, Dr. J. W. POLAND, then of Goffstown 
Centre, N. H., compounded a small quantity of medicine tor a 
member of his tamily who was afflicted with a disagreeable irri- 
tation of the throat. Knowing that White Pine Bark was useful 
in cases of inflammation, he made that the Basis of his article. 
lt was necessary to combine the Bark with other ingredients, to 
modify its action as an astringent. Of course it was an expert- 
ment. 1t would not injure—it might do good. The resuli was 
most surprising. A permanent cure was etlected within a weck, 
and there has been no return of the difficulty for nine years, 
though it was of long standing. 

Asecond small quantity was prepared for a lady who had a 
bad cough, and had raised some blood, and she was cured ot it. 
Iwo or three other individuals made a trial of it, and experienced 
a wondertul relief in throat difficulties. But with all these flat- 
tering results, not a thought was entertained of ever putting it on 
sale, till several months had elapsed. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and 
indeed trom all classes in society, speaking in the most flattering 
terms of White Pine Compound, 

Dr. Nichols, of Northtield, Vt., says :— 

“L tind the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious, not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also in aflec- 
tions of the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and other kindred 
organs.”* 

Kev. J. K, Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 

“Lhave tor years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy, and can truly say 1 regard it as even more 
efficacious and invaluable than ever. 1 have just taken the Com- 
pound tor a cold, and it works charmingly.” 

Kev. H. D. Hodge, of West Roland, Vt., who is also a physi- 
cian, says: 

**1 tind it (the Compound) an excellent medicine in kidney dis- 
eases.” 

Says Mr. 8S. S. Boody, of the 14th Regiment, Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery, at Fort Tillinghast: 

“rhe White Pine Compound etlected a cure where a fellow was 
considered in a critical consumption by all who knew him. I can 
fully substantiate this by men in this Company who thought it 
folly for him to make a trialof it, In colds and coughs, men 
leave the care of the surgeon, wh 2re treatment can -be had for 
nothing, and try the Whiie Pine Compound.” 

For sale by the Druggists. 

GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 


49—3m @ 106 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
all tests, ‘Time, having had an unprecedented sale ot nearly forty 
years. It is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
neut citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheertully retund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; 
the large bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get the genu- 
ine, which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CU., Boston, 
and sold generally. 2—tm 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 


KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful lururiance and color through life. 
One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. 
It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully permanent dark glossy appearance. 
It will Remove ail Dandruff, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 


IT Is A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 


@iff Street, New York Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWN & CO. 15—lyis 





EVERY VOLUNTEER 
Should have a bottle of 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 





ing. Within a few months after I had become acquainted with 
the Pain Killer, [ had another attack from that distressing com- 
plaint; I tried my new-found medicine, and, to my astonishment 
and delight, it produced a wonderfully soothing effect; in a short 
time I was wholly relieved. Since that time I have had a num- 
ber of attacks of the same nature, and the Pain Killer has always 
afforded me relief. About one year since my wife became subject 
to severe suffering from Rheumatism; our resort, as usual, was to 
the Pain Killer, which would always relieve her. When we could 
use as much of it as was necessary, we bathed the parts affected 
freely, and then rubbed them well. 


will, and have always done, in praise of the Pain Killer. 
will be of any service in introducing it into the families of the af- 
value, and you are at liberty to do with it what you please. 


Yours, EDGAR CADY, Owattona, Minn., 
Missionary of the A. B. Home Mission Society. 





Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 4—2w (30) 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 


SEE SPECIAL NOTICE. . 
4—2w , 


I have not time to say more, as I could, with a hearty good 


If this 
hastily written letter in commendation of this valuable medicine 


flicted, it will do a great work, because I know the medicine's 


4—2w 





KENNEDY’S RHEUMATIC LINIMENT. 


The attention of the public is called to this most excellent of 
all Liniments as a perfect and speedy cure of all the aches and 
pains that flesh is heir to. 

RKHEUMATISM is caused by a stagnation of the fluids arising 
from checked perspiration—is cured ®y a few bottles of Kenne- 
dy’s Rheumatic Liniment. 

NEURALGIA, the king of all pain, is caused by an inflamma- 
tion of the nerves; is instantly cured by a few applications of 
Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

SPRAINS are caused by an over extension and a sudden re- 
action of the muscles; is cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's 
Rheumatic Liniment, equally good tor man and beast. 

PLEURISY is an inflammation of the linings of the ribs—is 
cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

BRUISES are caused by a sudden pressure of the flesh and 
smashing of the tissues; is instantly relieved by Kennedy's 
Kheumatic Liniment. 

CRAMP is a contraction of the muscles caused by a sudden 
stopping of the nervous fluid which prevents animal life having 4 
free flow ; is cured by a few applications of Kennedy's Rheumatic 
Liniment. 

SORE THROAT AND HOARSENESS are caused by an un- 
natural dryness of the glands; wet a piece of flannel with Ken- 
nedy’s Kheumatic Liniment, apply it on going to bed, and you 
will be well in the morning. 

HEADACHE and THROBBING OF THE TEMPLES is caused 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $27. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Men and Boys are MAKING MongY 


cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 





| It jumped over her hand and through her fingers, 


playing with the water she lost something. But 


ith the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 


ations of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 
EAKNESS OF THE BACK;; follow the directions in the cir- 
cular around each bottle. 

FOR AN ULCERATED SORE THROAT you will take one 
teaspoonful of the Liniment and four spoonfuls of water, gar- 
gle the throat twice aday. In a few Gays it willbe well. This 
one teaspoonful will be worth a doll«r to you. 

FOR BRONCHITIS and all inflammation of the throat, ton- 
sils and palate, with a dry, hacking cough, you will dilute the 
Liniment with four or five times its bulk of water, gargle the 
throat and swallow the moisture. THIS NEVER FAILS. It is good 
for Toothache, Earache, Swelled Face, inflammation of every 
kind. Every family should have a full obey for the winter. 

Manutactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass.— 


a | pressure from insensible perspiration; is cured by a few ap- 
plic 
Ww 








Send for a Circular to the WE PRESS CO., 
li-—ly * 23 Water Street, Boston. 











Price 50 cents. For sale by all Druggists. 16—lyis 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Se 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 2, 1865. 


Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





For the Companion. 
THE SEAL-HUNTER’S ESCAPE. 

“Out on the drift-ice,” said the seal-hunter, 
‘tall alone, two hundred and fifty miles from land 
or strand, was no very pleasant predicament to 
be in! But such was the case, and there was no 
help for it. 

‘I now began to consider what was best to be 
done; and the first thing that occurred to me was 
to eat something, lest I should grow faint. I ac- 
cordingly sat down very coolly on the ice, pro- 
duced my pork and bread, and made a hearty 
meal; this gave me both strength and reason, for 
I then began to recollect that the wind had been 
blowing from the north-east all day; it was now 
blowing on my back, consequently if it had not 
changed, my face was turned to the south-west, in 
which direction I judged my vessel to be. 

‘*As the snow was coming thicker and faster, I 
thought it best to make a straight course to the 
west, guiding myself by the wind. Although it 
was late in the evening, it was by no means dark, 
—in fact, it is never dark on the ice,—so that I 
contrived to pick my way along pretty safely. 

‘*After travelling for about two hours, 1 came 
to what is called a lake, that is, an opening in the 
ice occasioned by the wind and tide acting in op- 
posite directions. The lake appeared to be long 
and narrow, extending as far as I could see to my 
right and left, and was possibly about a hundred 
yards wide where I stood. There were several 
floating pans or pieces of ice, of various sizes, on 
the lake, upon one of which it would be a matter 
of no great difliculty to ferry over. 

“I accordingly walked along the edge until I 
found a pan to suit me, which I succeeded in get- 
ting upon, and so pushed off. It was compara- 
tively a small piece of ice, not much more than 
large enough to bear me. I had not got half-way 
over, however, before a monstrous seal —an 
old hood—(so called because this kind of seal is 
remarkable for having attached to his head a 
tough hood, which, when enraged, he has the 
power of pufling out over his face, and therewith 
protecting himself most effectually from both gun 
and bat,) lifted his heag above water close by me 
and made for my ice boat. I knew that if the 
fellow attempted to get upon the ice with me I 
should be thrown overboard, and perhaps drowned. 
He was about twelve feet in length, I should think, 
and certainly a most formidable enemy in my 
present situation. While I was meditating my 
plan of defence, much to my satisfaction, he dived 
under and was soon out of sight. 

“IT was now more than half way across the lake, 
and was just beginning to congratulate myself on 
my escape, when I felt my ‘boat’ give a lurch or 
jolt; and, on turning round, there was my old 
monk’s hood again, with his head over the ice,— 
and a real ugly looking hood it was, and no mis- 
take. In a moment, another head popped up a 
little distance off; then another and another,— 
till the whole lake, as far as I could see through 
the snow, seemed to be alive with seals. 

** *Good-by, Tom,’ thought I to myself, ‘unless 
you can beat off these customers.’ 

“But I didn’t feel so much alarmed as excited ; 
for the seal is naturally a very timid creature, ex- 
cept, like all cowards, when he is mad—then he 
is able and willing to show fight. Sometimes he 
will snatch with his teeth an oar or bat out of 
your hand, and whirl round so rapidly on his 
stomach, that, if you don't keep your distance, he 
will kill you with your own weapon. 

“I couldn’t help thinking what a fortune I could 
make if I could only get the pelts of all the seals 
I saw. ° 

“I was now somewhat excited, and began to 
shout, at the top of my voice, ‘Polly Ann, ahoy!’ 
That was the name of our craft. 

‘‘T heard one general splash all over the lake, 
and in a twinkling not a sign of a seal could be 
seen ! 

“This set me to laughing and shouting more 
than ever; indeed, I felt perfectly merry. 

‘The snow, as I said, was falling pretty fast; 
and I couldn't see a great distance on any side. 
By-and-by, after singing and shouting for some 
little time, while paddling along, I thought I 
heard a voice not very far off—‘What ship is 
that ?” 

“I listened a While, and then shouted, ‘Polly 
Ann, a-hoy ! 

““*What ship is that?’ I heard quite distinctly 
this time. I was sodelighted I could almost have 
leaped into the water and swam to whatever ves- 


sel was coming along. I contented myself, how- 
ever, with. keeping up a continued shouting; 
when, in less than ten minutes, I distinctly saw 
the glimmer of a light! 

*¢*Thank God, I’m saved this time,’ said I. 

‘The snow had covered me so that I looked 
like a miller or a ghost. When the vessel hove 
in sight, and gradually came up near enough for 
the crew to see me, not a man of them seemed to 
be in a hurry to come to my rescue; for, as I 
learnt afterwards, they actually thought me to be a 
ghost, supposing that I had been drowned! Sail- 
ors are very superstitious, and I can tell many a 
good story illustrating that weakness; but this 
instance of it had like to have proved my death, 
some of the men actually proposing to turn the 
vessel about and get away from meas fast as they 
could, 

‘lo make a long story short, it was the ‘Polly 
Ann,’ and right thankful I was when I once more 
stood upon her greasy deck, after being so many 
hours in danger of never seeing the blessed face 
of man again.” 

Such is the seal-hunter’s story; and now we 
shall follow the fortunes of the ‘‘Polly Ann.” 

TRAVELLER. 





VARIETY. 





THE SNOW SHOWER. ‘ 


Stand here by my side and turn, I pray, 
On the lake below thy gentle eyes; 

The clouds hang over it, heavy and gray, 
And dark and silent the w ater lies; 

And out of that frozen miet the snow, 

In wavering flakes, begins to flow; 

Flake after flake, 
They sink in the dark and silent lake. 


See, now, in a living swarm they come 

From the chambers beyond the misty veil; 
Some hover awhile in air, and some 

Rush prone from the sky, like summer hail. 
All, dropping swiltly or settling slow, 
Meet and are still in the depth below; 

Flake after flake, 

Dissolved in the dark and silent lake. 


Here delicate snow-stars out of the cloud 
Come floating downward in airy play. 
Like spangles dropped from the glistening crowd 
That whiten by night the Milky Way; 
There broader and burlier masses fall— 
The sullen water buries them all; 
Flake after flake, 
All drowned in the dark and silent lake. 


And some, as on tender wings they glide 

From their chilly birth cloud, dim and gray, 
Are joined in their fall, and side by side 

Come clinging alone their unsteady way; 
As friend with triend, or husband with wite, 
Makes hand in hand the passage of lite; 

Each mated flake 

Soon sinks in the dark and silent lake. 


Lo! while we are gazing, in swifter haste 
Stream down the snows till the air is white, 
As, myriads by myriads madly chased, 
They fling themselves from the shadowy height— 
The fair, frail creatures of middle sky, 
What speed they make with their grave so nigh! 
Flake after flake 
To lie in the dark and silent lake. 


I see in some gentle eyes a tear; 
They turn to me in sorrowful thought; 
Thou thinkest of friends, the good and dear, 
ho were for a time and now are not—¢@ 
Like these fair children of cloud and frost, 
That glisten a mgment and then are lost; 
Flake after flake, 
All lost in the dark and silent lake. 


Yet look again, for the clouds divide; 

A gleam of blue on the water lies, 
And far away, on the mountain side, 

A sunbeam falls from the opening skies; 
But the hurrying host that flew between 
The cloud and the water no more is seen; 

Flake after flake 
At rest in the dark and silent lake. 
WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant, 


+o 


THE INDIAN WAR IN COLORADO. 
One who has been much among the Indians for 
several years past writes thus to the Boston Jour- 
nal : 





The combined tribes number over twenty thou- 
sand (20,000) warriors that are not to be despised 
as a foe, notwithstanding all that has been said of 
their cowardice in battle. If a train is to be at- 
tacked, they steal from behind a bluff or from a 
ravine suddenly, and, lying over on the opposite 
side of their ponies, ride past ata full run, be- 
yond reach of revolvers or shot gins, fire under 
their ponies’ necks, picking off the men with rifles 
or arrows, the latter of which they fire with great 
precision and force, being able to send one through 
aman at a distance of 100 yards. After killing 
nearly all, they close up and dispatch the bal- 
ance, scalp all, take their clothing and what else 
they fancy, generally burn the wagons, never 
leaving horses or mules. The latter they take to 
their villages, which are mostly situated on the 
Republican, or near the Arkansas River, or small 
streams emptying intothem. From these villages 
they go forth to plunder and kill, leaving their 
worn-out stock to recruit, in care of their old 
men, with squaws and papooses, far from the 
scenes of their operations. While their families 
are not molested they care not what force the 
whites may bring against them, for they only 
laugh at and scorn what few troops are in the 
country, and from whom they can escape on their 
swift horses or ponies with ease. 
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I SEED HIM. 


Near Newport is situated the Island of Conani-| 
cut; the inhabitants of which are in the habit of| 
taking their produce to the market of the former | 
place, taking back, in return, such commodities as 
their necessities demand. Some years since, there 
lived an honest family on this island who had a 
son whose long, shaggy, uncombed hair gave 
him an uncontmonly boorish appearance, even in 
that then primitive place. The father was in the 
habit of visiting Newport, according to the custom 
of his neighbors. _ On one occasion he took home 
with him, packed 2t the top of the chest in which 
he transported his goods, a small mirror—the first 











‘day or two since. The bride was sent out by her) 





ever possessed by the family. The chest was 


brought home and placed in the centre of the 
room, as usual, for the purpose of being dis- 
charged of its contents, when this uncouth son 
ran, as usual, and raised the lid, to see what 
father had brought from town. On this occasion | 
he gave but one brief look, dropped the lid, and | 
with terror depicted in every feature, cried out: | 
‘‘O, mother! mother! father has brought home | 
a cub! he has brought home a cub! I seed him— | 
a young bear!” 
—_———_++on——_——_ 
| 


A CHINESE WEDDING. 


Sacramento Street, about Kerney, has just been | of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever o 


all agog at night. Old John, young John, and 
Johnee, were around and lively; crackers were | 
blazing like Fourth of July or Chinese New Year’s, | 
and to the most cursory observer it was evident | 
that something more than usual was going on 
among the representatives of the Celestial Em- 
pire in San Francisco. On inquiry, we learned 
that the cause of all this unwonted rejoicing and 
excitement was the marriage of Mr. Tom Quan, 
of the firm of Hong, Quan & Co., to Miss Lay 
Nine, a little-fpoted daughter of one of the first 


fauMies in China, who arrived by the Cornelia a! 





parents, who, as is usual in such cases, negotiated | 
the match, and never saw her present liege lord | 
until last night, or even caught a glimpse of the | 
outside barbarian city in which she is hereafter to | 
reside, having been brought ashore in a covered | 
chair, and conveyed to her apartments with the 
greatest precautions against her seeing or being | 
seen by anybody. The wedding ceremony was 
performed according to the Chinese custom, and | 
also by a magistrate according to the statute of | 
the State of California. The Chinese merchants | 
of the city furnished a sumptuous wedding dinner | 
last evening, to which a large number of guests | 
sat down, and the couple were the recipients of 
numerous presents from the friends of the bride-| 
goom. The ceremonies terminated in a_fire-! 
cracker blow-out, a la mode de Chine. This is| 
said to be the second or third marriage of the' 
higher mercantile class of Chinese which has ever | 
taken place in California. The bride has artifi- | 
cially dwarfed feet, and is said to be a beauty, ac- 
cording to the definition of the term generally ac- 
cepted in Mongolian lands. 


—_+oo—____ 


OLD IRON AND MISSIONS. 


Oar first missionary jubilee passed off last Sab- 
bath, the first ever held in this community, a great 
novelty among us. The children had been busy 
for a week previously in getting in their contri- 
butions. The result was a month’s report of 
$37,30! Yesterday I met a small boy in the 
street. He was working away, pushing a wheel- 
barrow laden with old iron. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Hicks.” 

“Good morning, my boy. What do you in-| 
tend to do with that iron?” | 

‘Sell it at the foundry, sir.” 

**What will you get for it?” 

“A cent a pound, sir.” 

‘*What will you do with the money ?” 

“Give it to you for the missionaries. I belong 
to your Sunday school.” 

There’s an incident for your city boys. He did 
sell it, and realized forty cents; which, added to 
twenty-five more collected previously, that day, 
makes, as you see, sixty-five cents. Sixty-five 
cents in une day, by a small boy in bare feet and 
shoddy trowsers, too !—Miss. Adv. 


oS 


SHARP BARGAINING. 


‘Beating down” is so common among both 
young and. old now that but few ever seem. to 
guess that it is a form of dishonesty. A great 
deal of the vexatious chaffering over tradesmen’s 
prices springs from ignorance; but even igno- 
rance is no excuse for that unfairness which as- 
sumes the second party in our bargain to bea 
knave, and refuses to allow him a lawful profit in 
his business. It would seem that the old hea- 
then could teaeh us something on the morality of 
trade : 


If, in Sparta, a young man purchased an estate 
upon advantageous terms, or made what is termed 
‘‘a good bargain,” he was rendered accountable 
to the State and fined for being unjust, and buy- 
ing a thing under its value. Our practice is the 
reverse,—the young man who can make the best 
bargain is the smartest. 


a 
ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 


King James I. being apt to talk to his cour- 
tiers in the time of Divine service, Bishop Laud, 
one Sunday, when he knew his majesty was in 
good humor, made a full stop in his sermon as 
often as he perceived the king in discourse. His 
majesty asked him, after service, the occasion of 
it; the bishop told him, 

‘I could not think it consistent with good man- 
ners to interrupt your majesty’s conversation.” 

“Then, good faith,” said the king, “I'll be 
even with you—I'll nae mair interrupt your lord- 
ship’s sermons.” 


—4>> 


BOILING TO DEATH. 


Boiling to death became a statute punishment 
in England, in 1632—under Henry VIII. This 
statute was passed in consequence of seventeen 

ersons having been poisoned by Rouse, the 
Eishop of Rochester's cook. very pretty 
young woman, Margaret Davie, was boiled for 
a similar offence in 1541. 





— QO 
Goop nature, like the little busy bee, collects 


sweetness from every herb; while ill-nature, like 
the spider, collects poison from honeyed flowers. 


Se 
IMPORTANT TO INVALIDs. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDs, 


It is well known to the Medical Profession that 
IRON 


is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Bloog 
This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the foog is ot 
properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the nec 
quantity of iron’is not taken into the circulation, or beco 
duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
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heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, wi NUMI 
» Will obstruct 
| the liver, and willé¢end its disease-producing elements to all 
be predisposed to disease. Tuan may —" 
It is only since the discovery of that valuable combinatio, OLMS 
known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this Vy. pa ers? 
TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light, —_— 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF 1koy, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
‘ A New Discovery in Medicine, 
that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying th, “Tak 
blood with its t le 
don't le 
VitaL PRINCIPLE o8 Lire ELEMENT, IRON, eldest 
Tue Peruvian Syrup the you 
Cures Dyspepsia, Liver C , Dropsy, &c. the par! 
Tue Peruvian Syrup “Y 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. vy 
% 
Tue Peruvian Syrup won't le 
Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take. “And 
Tue Peruvian Syrup bel.” 
Cures Chronic Diarrhoea and all Skin Diseases, “Tl 
Tue Peruvian Syrup : 
Builds up the broken-down constitution. little am 
Tue Peruvian Syrup “You 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints, you are 
HE PERUYIAN Syrup her to h 
Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. “Tm 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. mamma 
Tue Preruvian Syrup thing be 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. “We 
Tue Peruvian Syrup said th 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system. 
door. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup “G, 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain. - 
Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and recommendations roe 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, waving 
will be sent FREE to any address. The | 
We select a few of the names to show the character of the tee . 
timonials : admirat 
Rev. John Pierpont, Lewis Johnson, M. D. ther 
Rev. Warren Burton, Roswell Kinney, M. D., ee 
Kev. Arthur B. Fuller, S. H. Kendall, M. b , Heaven 

Rev. Gurdon Robins, W. R. Chisholm, M. D,, 

Key. Sylvanus Cobb, Francis Dana, M. D., How 

Rev, ‘I. Starr King, Marcelino Aranda, M. D., le 

Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., Abraham Wendell, M. D., sent! s 

key. Jos. H. Clinch, A. A. Hayes, M. D., toys we 

Rev. Abm, Jackson, J. R. Chilton, M. D., y 

Rev. J. Pearson, Jr., H. E. Kinney, M. D., u ai 

Kev. Henry Upham, John E. Williams, Esq., Pp ag 

Rev. 8. H. Riddel, Thomas A. Dexter, Esq., among 

Rev. P. C. Headley, Thomas C. Amory, Esq., 

Rev. John W. Olmstead, Hon. Peter Harvey. turn. 
Ga@~ There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of late? 

such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL. Jt Aas cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relief, and in- She 1 
valids cannot reasonably hesitate to give it a trial. gazing 

FOR SALE BY sight 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 

J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, away t 
And by all Druggists. 9—eowly They c 
KENNEDY’S wale 
weepin; 

SA LT-RAEBEUM™M “Wh 

OINTMENT “She 

CURES SALT-RHEUM, sobbed 
CURBS ERYSIPELAS SORES, Lost 
CURES SCALD HEAD, What f 
CURES THE SHINGLES, “Wh 

CURES RINGWORMS, “f] 
CURES SORE EYES . . 
’ ute, an 

Cures every Hot and Itching Numor, : 

“Ho 

CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. her?” 
Tue MOST DELIGATFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE. Poor 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. violent 

Price 25 Cents. “O, 

LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. ish me. 
40—ly “Hu 
FAMILY DYE COLORS. ry anc 

(PATENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) her.” 

A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. The | 
BLACK, where 
BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, - ith 
DARK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWS, with s¢ 

CLARET BROWN, LIGHT BROWS, buy c 
SNUFF BROWS, ©" CO! 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scart. sight fr 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds fone ** 

. of Wearing Apparel. and 
CRIMSON LIGHT DRAB, _ ne 
DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB, DARK GREES, fj found.” 

LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREED, “Do 
MAGENTA. 
For 25 cents you can color as many goods ~~ would otherwist asked 
cost five times that sum. Vérious shades ca. be produced {ros 
the same dye. The process is simple, and any one can use worst I 
dye with perfect success. Directions in English, French “I } 
German, inside of each package. 
MAIZE eve 
MAROON, PURPLE, _ 
PRS STAG SOREL, StFio, ff weer 
re SCARLET, VIOLET, half-hic 
“0 search 
For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfectknow my . | 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with its n 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise 00 D Th | 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—10 cents. ie 
ufactured by HOWE & STEVENS. offe d 
260 Broapwar, Bostos. re 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally. a grew < 
wl 
wretch: 
> and ne 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. re 
8 
A FAMILY PAPER: It gr 
DEVOTED TO a deat 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No inmate 
anism, No Controversy: al be 
PUBLISHED WEEELY BY to ‘ 
AD MASS ae 
OLMSTE & CO., BOSTON, ” then h 
No. 22 School Street. bild ? 


Way is a tight shoe like a fine-snmmer? Be- 


PRICE, $1.25 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 
$1,50 will invariably be charged if payment is not made st 


commencement of the subscription year. 





‘cause it makes the corn grow. 


Boump Votumas, Paics $1,2. 





